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Bridging the Gaps 

The chronic unemployment of iarge numbers of American youth—skilled 
and unskilled, advantaged or disadvantaged—brings into sharp focus the 
Nation's urgent need to forge more useful links between education and work. 

If the youth employment rate is to be significantly improved, human re- 
source developers must set about closing the gap between the types of training 
students receive and the kinds of jobs they can land in the world of work. Too 
ego dross ire ae ou enmmmemarona 


Airport. 
said: “I'll probably go back to night school to take some classes in electricity to 
better prepare myself (for advancement).” 

Similar situations, more or less of the same scale, are prevalent nationwide 
at both the college and high school levels, indicating that problems encoun- 
tered in preparing students for the transition from education to work will have 
to be remedied before the number of jobless youth can be reduced to a tolera- 
ble figure. It will take time. Structural and institutional improvements must 
be made in existing programs and new projects created. Synchronous rela- 
tions between schools and business, labor, government, and local communi- 
ties will be essential. 

Solving the complex issue is a challenge. The Federal Government is meet- 
ing it with an Interagency Steering Committee made up of qualified individu- 
als from the Departments of Labor, Commerce, and Health, Education, and 
Welfare, The committee, under the leadership of Ben Burdetsky, Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for Employment and Training, has started a Work and 
Education Project to build up momentum for changing the direction of long- 
range human resource development as the Nation's work force grows. 

Although it's too early to predict how far interagency efforts will go or how 
fast changes will be made, Burdetsky details the scope of the Federal commit- 
ment in Troubled Transition: From Schoc! to Work, beginning on page 2 
of this issue of WORKLIFE. 

As it moves to close the work-to-school gap, the interagency group expects 
to bridge the gap betwcen rhetoric and reality, too. 
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by Ben Burdetsky 





Troubled Transition: 





t various times over the years the Federal Government 

has undertaken programs to assist students, particu- 

larly the young, in making a smooth, effective transi- 

tion from the Nation’s educational system into the 
world of work. Rightly or wrongly, these efforts have generally 
been stimulated by particular concerns at certain times, such as 
periods of high youth unemployment, extreme juvenile crime, 
unrest in the schools or the community, and needless school drop- 
out incidences. The interest and the ad hoc programs that have 
emerged as a result of these efforts have, unfortunately, been 
shortlived, generally lasting only as long as pressure was felt, 
even though it was clear that the underlying problems had not 
been solved. Some permanent or institutional changes such as 
student participation in academic decisionmaking have resulted, 
but no lessening of the serious problems faced by young people 
in making the transition from school to work. 

Many students find that what they studied in school is un- 
related to available jobs; that the skills they learned are not 
needed where they thought they would be. Some discover their 
training is not geared to new processes, materials or technologi- 
cal developments, especially when the training is confined to the 
classroom. 

Thus, skills are obsolete before the individuals begin to work. 
Moreover, few students are exposed to occupational or labor 
market information and many counselors and teachers suffer 
from the same lack of knowledge. These deficiencies cause us to 
conclude that our schools and other societal institutions 
generally do an inadequate job of preparing students for the real 
world in which work and careers are so important. 

Today, the United States is in a serious unemployment 
situation. While the national unemployment rate (seasonally 
adjusted) is down from a high of 8.9 percent in May 1975 to 7.8 
percent in July 1976, it is still higher than this Nation can accept. 

Unemployment among teenagers is excessive even when 
employment rates are high. Black teenage unemployment has 
reached extremely high levels with little evidence of abatement. 
The accompanying table shows how teenage unemployment con- 
sistently stands out as a serious national problem. 

These chronically high youth unemployment rates, 
particularly among teenagers, have led to a number of Congres- 
sional proposals, such as a special Youth Employment Program, 
a Youth Corps, and a Presidential Advisor on Youth; others 
range from expansion of the Job Corps to some kind of guaran- 
teed employment or subsidy, and youth minimum wages. 





Ben Burdetsky ts Deputy Assistant Secretary for Employment and Training and chairman of the Federal 
Interagency Steering Committee on Education and Work 





A new Federal Government-led education-work initiative 
came djrectly from President Ford. In a speech at Ohio State 
University on August 30, 1974, he directed the Secretaries of 
Labor; Health, Education, and Welfare; and Commerce to find 
ways to bring the worlds of education and work closer together. 
The President was concerned because local institutions which 
control the policies of education and the workplace often operate 
in isolation. 

The President focused attention on facts that had been 
surfacing for some time: 


® Students are cut off from the interesting material and 
motivation provided by real problems outside school. 

® Students are not exposed to work in all its manifestations 
and their concern about this fact is becoming increasingly 
widespread. 

@ Children and young people need opportunities to work with 
and learn from adults as well as their peers to acquire social and 
coping skills, such as communication and cooperation. 

© And, finally, employers tend to exclude young people from 
entry into important career occupations until they reach their 
early 20's. 

Immediately after the President's speech , a Federal interagency 
effort got underway to provide remedies for the problems. A 
number of task force reports were prepared with a variety of 
suggestions and recommendations for action. Unfortunately, 
just at that time the recession worsened and total unemployment 
escalated. National concern for the economy and for adults who 
lost their jobs preoccupied Federal Government managers, while 
new youth activities were given low priority. The interagency 
efforts were also hampered by changes in top leadership of the 
three Government departments and youth program interest 
suffered without sustained top management commitment during 
the changes. 


In the fall of 1975, the Government reconstituted its education 
and work initiative project involving the Departments of Labor 
(DOL); Health, Education, and Welfare (HEW); and Commerce 
by establishing an Interagency Steering Committee to provide 
leadership. While this effort is concerned with unemployed 
youth, it is not directed at reducing youth unemployment in the 
short run; rather, it is a longer-term program aimed at students, 
counselors, and the community at large, with its attention pri- 
marily focused on the local community. The initiative is aimed at 
the schools, the students, employers, government, labor oganiza- 
tions, and volunteer groups. It operates on the premise that stu- 
dents’ transition from the world of education to the world of 
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work can be improved after new relationships, processes, and 
programs are institutionalized. 

Community interest and cooperation, particularly at the local 
level, are essential to the success of any program established for 
students and for those already in the labor market who are 
experiencing difficulty in the changeover from school to work. 

A Work and Education Project staff has been established and 
goals set for the short and long run. A variety of projects are 
underway or on the drawing board, supported by mayors, 
county executives, and governors who are prime sponsors under 
the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA), the 
public employment service (PES), educators, employers and 
employer organizations, organized labor, and other groups and 
individuals. 

A number of activit‘es, assisted by the Federal initiative in 
areas of major importance, include the following: 

1. Bringing education and work closer together 

This activity is aimed at local, State, and national institutions, 
within and outside Government. Education, however, is recog- 
nized as a local responsibility and work as a personal preroga- 
tive. Improved relationships between the institutions of educa- 
tion and work must take place mainly at the State and local level 
to help individuals effectively. 

The Interagency Steering Committee strategy is aimed at 
promoting closer ties among institutions in the community. A 
major project has been funded with the nonprofit National Man- 
power Institute (N M1), which has pioneered community involve- 
ment in education and work. NMI, founded by former Secre- 
tary of Labor Willard Wirtz, will identify or establish 15 
community Work-Education Councils, made up of representa- 
tives from education, business, labor, State and local govern- 
ments, and other local institutions with a stake in school-to-work 
problems. Council members will be encouraged to cooperate and 
collaborate in as many ways as possible to take the initiative in 
smoothing students’ transition from the schools to the world of 
work. 

Specific areas that might be considered by a typical council are 
(1) curricula,in terms of relevancy,currency, and content; (2) 
occupational projections to indicate what jobs will be available 
and when; (3) opportunities to give students meaningful work ex- 
perience while in school; (4) placement and assistance for stu- 
dents about to enter the job market; (5) cooperative school-work 
programs in which employers—and, in many cases, unions— 
work closely with schools; and (6) community cooperation 
needed to operate effectively. 

NMI will also maintain an information exchange to provide 





easy reference and assistance to communities interested in under- 
taking collaborative work-education ventures. This will be done 
through a library of labor market information and case studies, a 
newsletter, conferences, and technical assistance. 

A variety of other local collaborative efforts are supported by 
the Work and Education Project staff in cooperation with State 
and national educational, labor, and business organizations. 
These efforts may result in education-work councils spear- 
headed, for instance, by the National Alliance of Businessmen 
(NAB), a junior or community college, a CETA prime sponsor, 
or a local labor union. 

One effort already underway is a Community College/ Labor 
Service Center, which is being established jointly by the Educa- 
tion Depaitment of the American Federation of Labor 
Congress of Industrial Organizations (AFL-CIO), and the 
American Association of Community and Junior Colleges 
(AACJC). The community college-labor union partnership 
advances cooperation in six areas: 

© Apprenticeship training. 

@ Journeyman retraining. 

@ Pre-retirement education. 

© Utilization of tuition benefits in contracts. 

© Labor education curricula. 

Credit for union training and on-the-job learning experi- 
ence. 

The AACJC will survey 1,200 member colleges, write and 
publish articles, organize lists of leader-consultants, conduct 
forums and conventions, organize workshops, and act as a cen- 
tral clearinghouse for information. 

An important facet of the total effort to bring education and 
work closer together is more private sector involvement. Much 
national attention has been directed at public sector activities, 
but it is in the private sector that the majority of students will be 
employed. Cooperative education-business-union relationships 
are essential to the success of the new Government interagency 
initiatives. 

2. Supporting and encouraging local collaboration through 
interagency programs 

As this is being written, the Commerce Department and HEW 
are revising plans for their roles in the interagency initiatives. 
Commerce held a series of public meetings last spring with indi- 
viduals from all walks of American life who presented their views 
of the Federal initiatives. Many suggestions flowing from the 
meetings will be included in Commerce’s plans. 

HEW has been developing education-work program propos- 
als through task forces. Some HEW activities are already 
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Transition geared to new processes . . ./” 


integrated into the interagency efforts and others will be adopted 
in the near future. 

DOL, through its Employment and Training Administration 
(ETA), has a number of CETA youth programs underway. At 
the present, more than 50 percent of all CETA resources are 
spent on youth 16-22 years old. Meanwhile, ETA is operating 
explanatory programs to interest more State Manpower Services 
Councils and CETA prime sponsor planning councils in an 
improved cooperative youth program. Training and educational 
programs, including vocational education, can be linked 
together much more effectively, to reflect up-to-date, accurate 
occupational projections. The State manpower and prime spon- 
sor councils, plus labor unions and public employment services 
(PES), could be more involved in part-time and work experi- 
ence programs. Unfortunately, in many communities there is lit- 
tle or no collaboration or cooperation at either the State or local 
levels. 





The Summer Youth Program offers an excellent opportunity 


for major redirection. This program, in effect for several years, 
has been aimed primarily at keeping youngsters off the streets 
and out of trouble during the summer. Why not make the 
summer work experience more meaningful? Some prime spon- 
sors are tying their programs to student career plans and occupa- 
tional choices; but if the chief elected officials could work 
together with the schools and the PES, many new programs 
could be worked out. 

The PES has long dedicated a major portion of its resources to 
youth. And many more opportunities are available for it to util- 
ize its longstanding job development skills and employer coun- 
seling, testing, and placement services in a cooperative venture 
with schools, unions, industry, and CETA prime sponsors. 

Wherever possible, cooperative employment service - school 
programs are already being promoted. For example, a project 
funded by the DOL saw 400 high school and other counselors 
hired to work in employment service local offices during the 
summer of 1976. And the Wisconsin Job Service, long a pioneer 
agency in innovative programs, today is collaborating with the 
Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction and the University 
of Wisconsin in an experimental project to help high school stu- 
dents and school-leavers enter the labor force. The project is a 
team effort to provide: 

® Career education and vocational counseling. 

® Job placement, full and part-time. 

© Employability development (jobseeking skills). 

® Work Experience and Career Exploration Program 

(WECEP) coordination and worksite development. 








Labor Department photo by Harrison Allen 
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Cooperative ventures such as this could be adapted to other 
States and localities. 
3. Reviewing Federal regulations and policy 

DOL and HEW are reviewing child labor laws to see whether 
changes should be considered in view of complaints from educa- 
tors and employers that the laws and related regulations are bar- 
riers to many youth program proposals. Any such barriers 
should be identified and analyzed in terms of today’s needs. The 
child labor laws are intended to protect children from exploita- 
tion and exposure to work hazards. While we must not permit 
exploitation and exposure, we must recognize technological 
change in jobs and the possible need for revision of these long- 
standing laws to eliminate interference with opportunities, but at 
the same time retain their original intent. 

A look at the special provisions of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act which offer expanded work opportunities for young 
people—but are not well known to many in the employing com- 


munity or in the schools—indicates room for improvement. For 


example, the Student Learner Permit Program permits payment 
of asubminimum wage (75 percent) to vocational education stu- 
dents over 16 years old for part-time work in training related 
jobs. Students receive onsite counseling by vocational school co- 
ordinators. Approximately 17,000 students currently 
participate, and it may be possible to expand training for needed 
occupations. 

Colleges are permitted to hire their own students for up to 20 
hours per week at 85 percent of the minimum wage. About 
320,000 positions have been authorized for this program. 

The Work Experience and Career Exploration Program 
(WECEP)— operated jointly by HEW’s Office of Education and 
the Labor Department’s Employment Standards 
Administration—permits 14- and |5-year-olds to enroll in work 
experience programs during the school day. Twenty States and 
the District of Columbia operate WECEP programs offering 
work experience to approximately 25,000 students. WECEP 
could be expanded to other States; and existing programs could 
be broadened to include more careers. 

In another arena, the Federal Interagency Committee on 
Education (FICE) is working with the Civil Service Commission 
and the Congress to encourage Federal agencies to provide non- 
paid work experience for students in planned career exposure 
programs. Legislation is pending to permit such programs. 

This brings up the question of employer insurance liability for 
work experience students: Can students in unpaid work experi- 
ence programs be covered under existing school or employer 
programs? The answer may be a significant barrier to expansion 





of such opportunities for young people.An HEW-led task force is 
working on the problem. 

Work experience has many opponents, including some in the 
labor movement,who see any unpaid work experience program 
and many school-work programs as incursions into adult 
employment. Others are strongly opposed to any subminimum 
wage program, be it for youth or any other group. It is fair to say, 
however, that most in the community are interested in our young 
people. Therefore, ways to foster cooperation must be found. 

Moreover, more persons are susceptible to agreement and 
cooperation than not. Sensitive, enlightened programs can be 
worked out, though some teachers’ organizations are mildly 
opposed. Their members see student time spent away from for- 
mal school hours as reducing the number of classroom teachers. 
This fear must be handled with understanding and in positive 
terms so that work experience programs can be developed with 
teachers’ organizations participating for the total educational 
benefit of students. 

4. Improving dissemination and utilization of occupational and 
career guidance information 

Several projects are attempting to provide current, accurate, 
understandable occupational and career guidance information. 
Unfortunately, such data too often fails to get to those who need 
it most, principally students and counselors. National Occupa- 
tional Information Systems (NOIS) have been funded in eight 
States to design and develop systems to serve everyone involved 
with career exploration and decisionmaking. NOIS grew out of 
an old Manpower Administration—now ETA—model in 
Oregon. Oregon’s NOIS succeeded in bringing together all rele- 
vant occupational information in the State and organized it ina 
central file accessible through computer terminals in schools, 
employment offices, and other desired locations at a low unit 
cost on a buy-in basis. The Oregon system is self-supporting. Our 
goal is to make the new systems in Alabama, Colorado, Ohio, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Wash- 
ington self-supporting once they are in operation. 

Whole or partial systems are already in operation in other 
States and localities. As the new NOIS State systems progress, 
learning experiences will be made available to other potential 
users. 

Today, some of the best occupational information is available 
from the DOL’s Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS) with which the 
Work and Education Project staff is working to find ways to dis- 
seminate the facts and figures more effectively and make the 
information more meaningful and usable. New projects may 
include films, publications, a national speakers bureau, and 
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Transition 


Tammy McBride, who will soon be making 

the transition from school to work, scanned 
computer printout of career opportunities 

at University of Wisconsin's Center for 

Studies in Vocational and Technical Education. 
JS counselor John Hartz assisted. The center 
is part of the State of Wisconsin's Occupational 
Information System, established to help high 
school students enter the labor market. 


At the Job Service (JS) office in Madison, Wis., 

WORKLIFE/november 1976 high schooler Maria Tormey learned how to 
use a job bank microfiche viewer with the 

help of Pete Van Ness, JS specialist. 











Magnum phot 


Brigitte Barrett, 17, center, a clerk at Manufactur- 
ers Hanover Trust Co. in New York City, 

landed the job through her high school 

WECEP, assisted by a placement team, 
including a Job Service specialist. 


Shelf upon shelf of up-to-date material is available through new 
National Occupational Information Service centers in eight States 
for persons in the process of career exploration, especially stu- 
dents and out-of-school youth. 
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Black Star Photos by Ted Rozumaiski 
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modular curricula packages for use at the ETA’s regional train- 
ing centers. Our goal is to get information into the hands of all 
potential users in time for them to use it. 

Long-range plans call for model Career Information Re- 
source Centers at which all of the best materials and techniques 
would be available to provide occupational information. A pilot 
center would be installed at a convenient location such as an 
employment service office, a public library, a public school, or a 
university. If successful, the pilot could be expanded readily to 
other locations. 

Finally, the project staff is putting together a data book on 
Youth Employment Statistics and Services to Youth. It will con- 
tain a variety of materials from BLS and other agencies and can 
be updated with the most current information. This resource will 
be augmented by a Chart Book on Youth Employment which 
BLS will publish in the near future. 

5. Augmenting research, demonstration, and pilot projects 

Many education and work programs with different names and 
acronyms have appeared over the years. Therefore,the NMI has 
been asked to gather information about these programs for the 
Federal Interagency Work and Education Project. The project 
staff has arranged to pull together reports on all ETA-funded 
R & D projects and experience in transitional programs. Similar 
collating is to be done with information about HEW and other 
Federal agencies’ experience. 

Another source of information is George Washington 
University’s Social Research Group, working in support of the 


Interagency Committee on Adolescence. The group has a file of 


current research projects identifying resources and programs 
pertaining to youth. HEW supports this activity, which can be a 
useful complement to the NMI effort. 

Research which will attempt to estimate the probable 
transition of various categories of youth into the labor force is 
underway in the DOL, which will use National Longitudinal 
Survey High School Class of 1972 data. DOL has also funded a 
research project at Pennsylvania State University to develop a 
probability analysis model which could also utilize the Parnes 
(Ohio State) longitudinal data. 

All aspects of the research, demonstration, and pilot projects 
will be subjected to close study, analysis, and evaluation; and ev- 
ery effort will be made to utilize results from successful projects 
and demonstrations. Results and recommendations will be 
widely disseminated, and the project staff will attempt to provide 
technical assistance wherever possible. 

In conclusion, it is obvious that the school-to-work problems 
of this country are serious and require substantial major institu- 


tional and cultural changes. There is evidence that many 
educators, business leaders, government officials, union leaders 
and other concerned individuals and organizations are ready and 
eager to get involved. They seem to recognize the vast scope of 
the venture, and appear ready to collaborate in a broad national, 
State, and local effort to get the job done. 

Because the Federal interagency effort stresses participation 
and commitment on such a broad scale, it should be clearly 
understood that this is not another governmentally directed 
panacea to a national problem. While the Federal Government, 
and particularly the Departments of Labor; Commerce; and 
Health, Education, and Welfare can lend their collective exper- 
tise and resources, it is, indeed, incumbent upon the private sec- 
tor and local communities to come together to bridge the gap 
between education and work. In the final analysis, follow- 
through and change can best be accomplished locally. 

We have learned much in recent years, and we have a better 
understanding of the factors affecting youth employment prob- 
lems. We have learned the strengths of various intervention 
strategies, and the Federal initiative is a sensible application of 
this knowledge. 

There is always a risk of spreading this effort too thin. Yet, the 
interest and enthusiasm demonstrated thus far must be sus- 
tained. This is a challenge for the Interagency Steering Commit- 
tee and the Work and Education Project staff. Success will lead 
to more interest and involvement of those with a stake in the 
future of our youth. 

This initiative must survive beyond the immediate crisis of 
high unemployment. It must keep its momentum strong until our 
institutions have developed and changed to deal successfully 
with the difficult transition from school to work. Oo 





Comparison of Selected Unemployment Rates 
1967-1976! 


Adult Adult 
Male Female 
Year 20+ 20+ 


White Black 
Youth Teenager Teenager 
16-24 16-19 16-19 





1967 3. * 4.2 ‘ 11.0 26.5 
1968 3. , 3.8 : 11.0 25.0 
1969 aa . 3.7 ’ 10.7 24.0 
1970 j 3. 4.8 ( 13.5 29.1 
1971 5. . 5.7 : 15.1 31.7 
1972 5. 0 5.4 ; 14.2 33.5 
1973 ; 3. 4.8 & 12.6 30.2 
1974 3: 3. 5.5 d 14.0 32.9 
1975 s . 8.0 ’ 17.9 36.9 
1976 5. 7.3 14.6 16.8 36.8 


' First 7 months Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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f the traditional high school classroom 

is a turn-off for many of today’s sec- 

ondary education students, what is an 
alternative? Baltimore, Md., thinks it has 
found the answer: Turn dropouts back on 
by using the city itself as a classroom. 

In Baltimore, as in many cities, the 
school dropout rate is alarming. About 
10.5 percent of the area’s students—some 
8,200 a year—leave school without earning 
diplomas. But Baltimore is getting many 
dropouts to drop back in—and preventing 
other students from quitting school— 
through Harbor City Learning (HCL), an 
alternative educational program model 
that moves learning from classrooms into 
the city. 

HCL, which is funded by the 
Comprehensive Employment and Training 
Act (CETA), offers high school dropouts a 
unique mix of services: paying jobs that 
provide valuable work experience and a 
chance to explore careers; job-related aca- 
demic studies in nontraditional settings; a 
Parent-Infant Center for their children; 
and individual counseling. The program 
also seeks to lower dropout rates by pro- 


othe 
Classroom 


by J. Michael Harrison 





J. Michael Harrison is a public information officer for the Mayor's 
Ottice of Manpower Resources, Baltimore, Md 


viding potential dropouts paid work expe- 
rience that meshes with their studies. The 
aim of both HCL components is to provide 
a realistic educational alternative for 
youngsters who reject—or are rejected 
by—traditional schools. 

HCL was initiated by the Mayor’s Office 
of Manpower Resources, the CETA prime 
sponsor for the Baltimore area. Says Mar- 
ion W. Pines, director of that office, “After 
examining old categorical programs, we 
recognized that we had a critical resource 
gap. Work experience alone for school 
dropouts was of limited value, but we 
thought that if we could build a viable job- 
oriented academic program that departed 
from the traditional classroom situation, 
and build it right into the school system— 
then we would have all the pieces—a rele- 
vant educational experience with holding 
power.” 

Working with, and getting much cooper- 
ation from, the Baltimore public school 
system, the Mayor’s Office of Manpower 
Resources put these pieces together as a 
pilot project that has become a valuable re- 
source for youth who need to grow and 
learn in an environment that can sustain 
their interest and provide them a foothold 
in the work world. 

HCL planners began with the 
knowledge that many students leave school 
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Harbor City 


because economic problems make it diffi- 
cult for them to continue, and that large 
numbers are turned off by traditional cur- 
ricula that do not seem to meet their needs 
Sull other young people drop out after 
repeated academic failures give them a 
sense of complete frustration and 
alienation 

HCI 
planners wanted a program with a built-in 
work experience component that would 


In response to these factors, 


ease financial burdens, a functional cur- 
riculum that students would perceive as 
pertinent, and a learning environment 
where former dropouts would feel comior 
table 


The work-experience 


wanted, and able to succeed 


element was 
important because high school dropouts 
generally have a low rate of labor force 
participation. The pattern is 
Dropouts from school become dropouts 


This fact prompted 


obvious 


from the labor force 
HCL planners to build into the program 
positive job experiences that would whet 
students’ interest in the work world, help 
them discover the types of jobs they would 
find satisfying, and build motivation and 
self-confidence through successful job per- 
formance 

What emerged was a program to serve 
both potential dropouts and those who had 
already quit school. These two separate 
HCL components were set up under one 
coordinated administrative structure. Both 
segments offer young people the opportu- 
nity for viable work experiences and a 
realistic chance to earn a diploma or high 
school equivalency General Educational 
Development (GED) certificate 

The backbone of the HCL program is 
four mini-schools, each of which offers 
nontraditional courses related to jobs in 
one of the following occupational clusters 
business, health, communications, and 
community For example, the 
mini-school correlated with health occupa- 
tions teaches job-related biology, has stu- 
dents learn English composition by writing 


services 
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about the work done in hospitals, focuses 
on math used in laboratory work, and 
offers history courses describing medical 
The academic programs for 
each cluster were especially developed for 
HCL by curriculum planners in the Balti- 
more city school system 

Each former dropout enrolled in HCI 
chooses a mini-school according to his or 


discoveries 


her occupational interests and abilities. 
Individual learning is emphasized, so that 
students can proceed at their own pace 
And the mini-schools, which operate year 
around, are set up in public office buildings 
so that they do not resemble the traditional 
schools that dropouts left behind 

Every 2 weeks, students move from the 
nontraditional classrooms to related pub- 
lic sector worksites around the city where 
they can sample jobs in the clusters they 
have chosen. Believing that former drop- 

need the opportunity to 
explore and compare a variety ol jobs, 
HCL administrators have developed 75 
worksites—-government offices, hospitals, 
and public workplaces 
where students can explore 168 different 
jobs. Enrollees earn academic credit—as 
well as the minimum wage —for their work. 
public agency 
students’ job per- 
formance and have rated the work of over 
85 percent of the enrollees as good or bet- 
ter. HCL teachers and worksite supervi- 
sors exchange visits to each others’ sites to 
learn how to improve their respective activ- 
ities and to better prepare the students for 
permanent jobs. HCL staff members find 
that such interaction also helps them better 


Y Baltimoreans in the 
Harbor City ing program get 
paid work experience in home 
repair,medical photography, and 
Necpital laboratory techniques, 


outs typically 


other sector 


Supervisors from 


worksites evaluate 


among many other endeavors 
that fit in with studies. 
While young mothers work, 
children are cared for at a 
parent-infant training center. 


Protos by J Michael Harrison 











Harbor City 


assess students’ progress and intellectual 
growth. Meanwhile, students find 
sometimes for the first time—that informa- 
tion they get in the classroom can be ap- 
plied to the outside world, and that their 
job experiences help them understand aca- 
demic principles and theories. 


ealizing that many dropouts need 

help in solving personal problems 

that affect attendance and school 
performance—including difficulties that 
prompted them to drop out in the first 
place—HCL officials have set up two cen- 
ters to offer supportive services. One is the 
Student Resource Center, where a staff of 
counselors offer academic and career guid- 
ance. The Resource Center serves as an 
academic credit clearinghouse; counselors 
keep track of students’ progress and let 
them know how much course work they 
need to earn diplomas or GEDs. Using a 
wide array of local manpower resources 
and the Job Bank microfiche, the counsel- 
ors also try to help students find jobs or 
other training options when they leave 
HCL. 

Resource Center counselors also pro- 
vide personal counseling as needed. The 
emphasis is on preventing unacceptable 
behavior or crisis situations and getting to 
the root of student problems before they 
alter work or study performance. HCL 
enrollees have a say in setting student 
behavior standards, too. A student review 
committee discusses problem students and 
helps to set goals for their conduct and per- 
formance. 

The other unique supportive service 
available to HCL enrollees is a Parent- 
infant Center, where the children of HCL 
students learn as well. This unit was set up 
to assist student-parents whose attendance 
or school performance was being ham- 
pered by lack of babysitters or resources to 
pay for child care. Located in a building 
that houses two of the mini-schools, the 
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center provides a learning environment for 
35 children aged | to 4. Four teachers and 
six public service employees staff the center 
and direct activities designed to help the 
children and the student-parents grow and 
learn. 

The alternative component of HCL has 
served some | ,800 former dropouts; about 
600 young people are currently enrolled. In 
the first 2 years, 160 enrollees earned diplo- 
mas or GEDs through the program, and 
another 150 earned their diplomas this 
August. 

The second component within HCL, 
designed to lower the area’s school dropout 
rate, provides part-time, after-school work 
experience for students aged 14 to 19 who 
are still in school. Enrollees are potential 
dropouts whose counselors have recom- 
mended them for the program. Most are 
vocational students whose jobs provide 
real-world experience related to their 
laboratory or shop courses. Many 
participants have poor attendance re- 
cords, low grades, financial difficulties, or 
other problems that lead to dropping out. 

Students in the in-school HCL 
component work in such areas as cafeteria 
service, housing rehabilitation, painting 
and decorating, auto repair, musical 
instruments repair, and horticulture. 
Many jobs involve contact with the public, 
so that students get experience in serving 
clients and dealing with people in business 
relationships. The jobs pay the minimum 
hourly wage. 


he in-school component began sev- 

eral years ago as a categorical pro- 

gram, the Neighborhood Youth 
Corps, and has evolved into an effort that 
stresses career exploration as well as work 
experience. Some 550 students are enrolled 
in the component this year, and the pro- 
gram is being evaluated according to its 
impact on attendance, school retention, 
and enrollees’ academic progress. 


This fiscal year, $2,730,000 in CETA 
title | funds are going into HCL. In addi- 
tion, the Baltimore public school system, 
which has made a major commitment to 
the program, provides other support. Says 
Deputy School Superintendent Paul 
Vance, “Given the diversity of the student 
population we serve and its sheer size, the 
school system has to have a broad array of 
options for students.” 

The city’s Department of Education 
pays the salaries for the principal of HCL, 
the vice principal, and the 26 teachers who 
staff the mini-schools and Parent-Infant 
Center. These teachers have volunteered 
for assignment to HCL from the city’s reg- 
ular schools, and it is a mark of local edu- 
cators’ regard for the program that 
requests for HCL assignments outnumber 
teaching slots. 

The Baltimore prime sponsor provides 
the funds for 12 support personnel who co- 
ordinate worksite activity, four student re- 
source center staff members, fiscal support 
personnel, and enrollee wages. 

Looking to the future, the Mayor's 
Office of Manpower Resources and city 
school system plan to continue the pro- 
gram as an alternative to the traditional 
school setting, and to retain the emphasis 
on preparing dropouts to enter the labor 
force. That emphasis seems to be appre- 
ciated by many of the students enrolled in 
the program. One former dropout in the 
community services cluster says, “I think 
it’s the best program for dropouts. It pre- 
pares you; it gives you job training and 
then gives you a diploma. If you're a slow 
person, they teach you by your pace. You 
don’t have to worry about somebody else 
being in front of you. Everybody takes 
their time and you get it.” 

Another student is even more positive. 
“It’s got me on the track I want to go on,” 
he says, “and so far, nothing can change my 
mind about what I want to do and which 
way I| want to go in life.” 

















Recording Remembrances 


of Things Past 


by Marshall W. Northington and Juanita Bainbridge 


rapidly when six young people 

between 16 and 20 years old 
interviewed 62 men and women about 
four times their age for a historical proj- 
ect in Lane County, Ore. While con- 
ducting interviews and exchanging ideas 
with the sturdy inhabitants of the State's 
rural areas, the project members found 
that they shared many values with their 
new acquaintances: simplicity, self- 
sufficiency, pride in handcrafts, and 
respect for nature. 


T he generation gap disappeared 


Marshall W. Northington is director of Lane County's Youth and 
Children's Services Program; Juanita Bainbridge was one of the 
project supervisors 


The result of the investigation, Season 
of Harvest: Recollections of Lane 
County, is a lively collection of anec- 
dotes and reminiscences, mixed with 
recipes, poems, crafts, and home reme- 
dies, and illustrated with photographs 
and drawings. 


The Lane County project was spon- 
sored by summer youth employment 
funds under title IIl of the Comprehen- 
sive Employment and Training Act both 
in 1975 and 1976. The 1975 project had 
several major purposes: to gather recol- 
lections which would fill in the gaps of 
the region’s recorded history and serve 
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Remembrances 


as resource material in county schools; 
to develop the communications skills of 
the interviewers; and to help bridge the 
gaps between the generations taking 
part. The 1976 project studied the boun- 
daries and structures of local home- 
steads, using old documents and photo- 
graphs to show how these sites have 
changed over time. This project will also 
become the subject of a book, to be 
released soon. 

The oral history method of the original 
project—based on tape-recorded 
interviews—offered an ideal way to col- 
lect, preserve, and disseminate informa- 
tion that would otherwise be lost to the 
community. The effectiveness of the tape 
interview method was demonstrated by 
Eliot Wigginton’s high school class in 
Appalachian Georgia, which produced 
the Foxfire folklore magazine and 
books. The Lane County students 
accepted Eliot's suggestion that “similar 
projects could be duplicated success- 
fully in many other areas of the country, 
and to the genuine benefit of almost ev- 
eryone involved.” 
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“I must know the riches 
of the ages when 

youth shall pass them 
by.” 


— Clarence Pitney 





The Lane project offered the young 
participants training in the skills needed 
to produce a book: organization, design 
and layout, editing, and many others. In 
the process, they confirmed the truth of 
the observation by Ray Engels—one of 
the people they interviewed—that the 
ratio of lead to eraser in a pencil should 
be reversed, since “there is too much for 
execution and not enough for deletion.” 
The project gave the older participants 
the feeling of being needed and wanted. 
Sometimes participant would say that 
he or she had nothing to offer and that the 
interview would be a waste of time, but 
this was never the case. 

At the outset, some participants were 
apprehensive. Said 18-year-old Molly 
Watkins, “At first | was afraid | was going 
to hear boring stories and see pictures of 
grandchildren constantly, but it wasn’t 
like that at all. The older folks were really 
easy to talk to and the questions just 
came naturally.” John Joseph, another 
18-year-old was afraid that his waist- 
length hair might create an artificial bar- 
rier between him and the people he inter- 
viewed, but was surprised when one 
woman asked for a lock to keep in her 
Bible. Clarence Pitney, an 86-year-old 
dairy farmer and poet, was so taken by 
the two young women who interviewed 











him that he penned a tribute saying they 
would be queens of his farm forever and 
continued: 

Your coronation will not 

Be done the English way— 

Instead of the “Stone of Scone” 

You will kneel upon a “Bale of Hay.” 

Before the young people began meeting 
older folk face to face, they were trained 
to ask evocative questions during inter- 
views. The training was given by staff 
members of Lane County Senior Ser- 
vices and the Lane Council of Govern- 
ments Program on Aging. The younger 
folk then formed two-person interview 
teams and questioned two or three indi- 
viduals a day for 2 months. 

The interviewers talked with road- 
builders, foresters, farmers, loggers, and 
bootleggers; with an ex-school principal, 
a retired teacher, a fiddler, a butcher, and 
an 89-year-old artist who discovered his 
artistic talents in the past few years. They 
made tapes of an elderly pianist playing 
her favorite hymns; of a musical group, 
“The Melody Makers,” singing three 
tunes accompanied by piano, banjo, fid- 
dle, and mandolin; of a gentleman illus- 
trating the art of square dance calling; 
and of another sharing his poetry. 

The interviewees expressed their 
values in many different ways. “We have 





“We didn't get 
electricity up where we 
were ‘til about 39 or 
40.” 


— Melvina Neet 








progressed faster than we learned,” 
sums up Ralph Cline. Clarence Dorfler 
remembers the long-gone days when 
“you could go out and never fail to see 
deer right in the town” and when “the 
streams used to be full of salmon.” 
“When | was a kid,” recalis Otis MacBee, 
“| knew everybody from Lowell to 
Eugene and from Lowell to Oakridge. 
Stop to talk, and you couldn't hardly get 
to town.” Melvina Neet says, “we didn’t 
have anything to do in the evenings, you 
know, just nothing: no radio, no televi- 
sion, no nothing. And so we'd light our 
old coal oil lanterm and go to the neigh- 
bors and spend the evening. Then they’d 
light their old lantern and come and 
return our visit.” And Bessie Raymond 
cites this example of how life has 
changed: 


“Yesterday | found a recipe that my 
mother had written in her little book 
from many, many years ago, and it 
was a macaroni Spanish. Instead of ‘a 
half pound of hamburger,’ it said: ‘Put 
10 or 15 cents worth of hamburger in 
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and your can of tomato sauce.’ | get a 
kick out of that cause you might get a 
teaspoon for 15 cents.” 

It’s not that the people interviewed were 
against all modern conveniences. Widow 
Hanna Scovbo, for instance, says “When 
you think about living alone and having 
TV for company, | just thank God every 
day for TV;” and in Ed Finnerty’s opinion, 
“If you had to go back to times like I’m 
talking about, it'd drive ya nuts!” It’s more 
a question of perspective—and perhaps 
Julia Bartels expresses it best: 

“| think people have had alittle too much, 

maybe. They don't realize their values. 

That's one reason there is so much 

trouble. They just don’t know anything 

about wanting. That’s my opinion. No, 

| wouldn't recommend the hardtimes, 

but then | think that it'd be nice if peo- 

ple had a little more value of the op- 
portunities that they have.” 

The memories of the hard times, of 
course, are vivid. Frank Baker recalls the 
Okies: “If you read that book The Grapes 
of Wrath—well, . . . it was just touch ’n 
go for them people. And oh, the Depres- 
sion was touch 'n go for anybody who 
didn’t have a job.” But other vivid memor- 
ies are more pleasant. There was the 
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coming of the automobile: Ralph Cline 
remembers how his grandfather would 
crank and crank their old Model T and 
not be able to start it and then he (Ralph) 
would step out, give it one turn, and on it 
would go. Others remember toys, games, 
and crafts and the silent movies with a 
pianist playing soft music for love scenes 
and harsh chords for the villains’s she- 
nanigans. The early radio or “the rattle 
box,” is recalled along with medicine 
shows, box socials, and home remedies 
such as the laxative called shittim bark— 
“worse than prunes,” according to Elma 
Rust. 

The book is full of valuable historical 
footnotes. The Grange comes to life, as 
do the first electric cooperatives, the old 
days of the logging and mining indus- 
tries, and attitudes toward Indians, Chi- 
nese railroad workers, and “women of 
doubtful reputation.” In addition, there 
are legends about the naming of local 
landmarks. Deathball Mountain, for 
instance, was named for miserable 
campfire biscuits called “deathballs.” As 
for Finn Rock, there are two versions. 
One is from Martha Belknap, who tells us 
that her mother-in-law’s grandfather 
Finn—“the greatest liar on the river”— 
Claimed that the rock had been blocking 





“If you can't like 
working, I don’t see 
how you can be happy.” 


— Hanna Scovbo 











“In those days, if you 
got a dollar a day you 
were making money.” 


—Ed Finnerty 





the river and that he had tied a wet 
rawhide around the rock and then around 
some trees on shore. When the rawhide 
dried in the sun, he maintained, it 
dragged the rock up onto the bank. The 
other, more proverbial version came 
from Jim Druery, who recounts that a 
traveler named Finn found the rock 
blocking the road and pulled it off with 
his mules. 


There is lots of humor, too. A butcher 
remembers the time when a bootlegger 
couldn't pay his bill in money and paid it 
in moonshine. One of the butcher’s 
employees found the moonshine and 
got “drunker than a barrel;” the butcher's 
wife adds, “Gee, he was kind of para- 
lyzed. So | went and got the doctor. The 
doctor come over and he said, ‘He don’t 
need me!’ ” 

Ray Engels tells about a gypsy circus 
that came through the county and lost 
an elephant; asheepherder who spotted 
the animal remarked: “If | was in Africa, 
\'d say it was an elephant, but bein’ here 
it must be some new equipment be- 
longin’ to the Forest Service.” 

Engels also provided the best account 
of an event remembered by many of the 
oldtimers in the county—the filming in 








1926 of “The General,” a Hollywood 
movie about a Civil War locomotive and 
which starred poker-faced comedian 
Buster Keaton. Engels, who worked in 
another part of the county, hadn’t heard 
about the filming; all of a sudden, “Here 
is a bunch of Union soldiers fightin’ afire 
with whatever they could get ahold of— 
rags and everything else—and here 
comes a train with an old Civil War 
locomotive and a bunch of flat cars 
loaded with artillery and Confederate 
troops. And | said, ‘My, my, | wish it 
wasn't prohibition!’ ” 

Copies of Season of Harvest were dis- 
tributed to schools, libraries, and other 
locations throughout the county. Sev- 
eral hundred copies were sold to the 
public, with the proceeds going to the 
Youth and Children’s Services Program. 
(Copies of the book can be obtained from 
Children’s Services Program, Lane 
County, Ore. 97401.) As a result of the 
project, elderly persons in the commun- 
ity are recognized for what they have 
contributed. Their attitudes toward 
themselves improved and they praised 
the accuracy of the book. And gratify- 
ingly, the friendships formed across the 
generations have flourished. O 
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work force was a matter of personal destiny and 
certainly not a matter of direct Government con 
cer or responsibility 
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turned into widespread deprivation, threatening 
the foundations of the political system. (See The 
(real Depression, WORKLAFI September L976 
Lhe crisis demanded broad-based intervention to 

wrect the economic woes and the labor market 
Militiie. 

During the Depression vears, the Government 
ot yobs tor persons who 


became uo mapor source 


were torced into idleness by the continuing eco 
nomic Slump. [t used a variety of imitiativesin an 
cllort to compensate for the pob deficits un the pri 
vate sector. In the latter years of the Depression, 


New Deal 


exclusive of the 


various agencies such as WPA and 
PW.AA Federal 


lishment, accounted tor employment of about | of 


regular estab- 
every LO employed persons. Phe Depression ended 


when the US. was engulled in World War ILand 


the military and the rapidly expanding Federal 


civilian rolls soaked up all the slack in the labor 
Loree 

But when the war ended, the specter of the Great 
Depression was still fresh im the minds of the 
\merican people. Congress debated intervention 
strategies for asserting a more active Federal role 
in econom# alfairs in general and inemployment 
policies.in particular. Some favored the Federal 
Government's assuming” the responsibility for 
guaranteeing jobs tor all who wanted to work—a 
policy of full employment. [his far-reaching pre- 
posal was rejected in favor of a more limited role 
for the Government which made it responsible for 
creating economic conditions conducive to maxt- 
mum employment and production. Phe product 


of this debate was the Employment Act of 19-46, 
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AMERICAN 
WORKLIFE 


Where We Are 


which remained largely an expression of pious 
hope. The promises did not create any jobs for the 
unemployed, but they did indicate an increasing 
concern for employment policies and labor 
market behavior. 

The shortcomings of the Employment Act of 
1946 notwithstanding, the contributions of the 
Federal Government in trying to avoid a post- 
World War II economic slump cannot be mini- 
mized. Instead of leaving millions of veterans to 
fend for themselves in the private economy, the 
Government provided economic cushions guar- 
anteeing | year of unemployment benefits (paid 
for from general revenue funds) and subsidizing 
the education and/or training for those who 
needed additional preparation before entering the 
civilian labor market. Nearly 8 million veterans 
took advantage of the GI Bill's education and 
training provisions, raising the skill levels and 
educational attainment of the American work 
force and contributing to further economic 
growth and rising productivity in the succeeding 
decades. 

While the U.S. avoided any economic slumps 
on the scale of that experienced in the 1930's, the 
postwar economy experienced repeated recessions 
and periodic high rates of unemployment. And in 
contrast to the aggressive employment policies of 
other advanced industrial countries, U.S. eco- 
nomic policy was highly tolerant of forced 
idleness. Rapid technological change left many 
individuals behind, without skills or jobs. Accel- 
erated changes in demand and _ production 
adversely affected some regions and industries, 
leaving many inhabitants stranded in areas 
plagued by job deficits. It became increasingly 
clear that left to itself, a free market in an advanced 
industrial country does not adequately provide for 
large numbers of workers who are not equipped 
with the skills or education necessary to compete 
in the work force. 

Moreover, it was evident that the educational 
system alone could not cope with the new prob- 
lems or correct the old ones. It left millions inade- 
quately prepared to function in the work force. 
Among those who were prepared, many blacks 
and members of other minority groups were 
unable to compete effectively because of discrimi- 
nation. They were left outside the mainstream, 
not sharing in the Nation’s affluence or growth. 
Additional institutional arrangements were 
needed to give these millions an opportunity to 
compete for jobs. The Federal Government was 
slow to respond to these needs. 

During the latter half of the 1950’s, Senator 
Paul H. Douglas led a protracted legislative 
struggle to secure aid for the unemployed and 
underemployed in depressed areas. In 1959 the 
United States Senate appointed a Special Com- 
mittee on Unemployment Problems to study the 
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broader impact of unemployment problems. 
Based on its extensive investigations and hear- 
ings, the committee recommended special provi- 
sions for training and retraining unemployed 
workers. 

Senator Douglas’ persistent efforts finally paid 
off in May 1961, when Congress enacted the Area 
Redevelopment Act, the first legislative move in a 
series of far-reaching steps aimed at helping the 
poor, unskilled, and unemployed. Spurred by a 
protracted recession in 1961 and the continuing 
high unemployment that followed it, the Con- 
gress decided that the limited retraining provi- 
sions of the Area Redevelopment Act should be 
expanded nationally. The result was the passage 
of the Manpower Development and Training Act 
(MDTA) of 1962, which focused initially on 
retraining adult workers displaced by technologi- 
cal and other economic changes. 

Although the worst fears of technological 
displacement did not materialize, other needs 
emerged which called for federally funded train- 
ing of unemployed and underemployed workers, 
and support for these efforts took hold. A postwar 
baby boom matured into a mid-1960’s surge of 
teenage job seekers. The economy was not geared 
to provide jobs for all of them, and the schools had 
not prepared many to meet increasingly complex 
labor market demands. Many more had dropped 
out of school or had failed or were failed by the 
schools for various reasons. New institutional 
arrangements were necessary to equip this rising 
number of young people with the skills necessary 
to function in the labor market. As an initial step, 
Congress overhauled the 1917 Smith-Hughes Act, 
which provided for modest Federal support for 
vocational education, anticipating that added 
funds would enable the schools to provide each 
student leaving school with a marketable skill. 
MDTA was also revised to focus more on the needs 
of youth. Skill centers or other facilities were es- 
tablished with Federal funds to train unskilled 
and inadequately educated youth as well as adults. 


Pressing as the youth problems were, by the 
mid-1960’s national attention focused on more 
festering, pervasive ills which were also adversely 
affecting employment. Poverty continued in the 
midst of growing affluence, and racial discrimina- 
tion persisted as a problem demanding increased 
attention. President Johnson's Great Society pro- 
grams were designed to deal with these age-old 
problems. 


All the training and even the job creation were 
of little help to groups which were discriminated 
against in American society. Attempting to help 
these groups realize the promise of the inalienable 
rights that are supposed to be the heritage of all 
Americans, Congress passed a series of laws pro- 
scribing discrimination in all aspects of public 
life. Most significant was the Civil Rights Act of 





1964, which among other things outlawed dis- 
crimination in employment and established the 
machinery to enforce the laws. The courts upheld 
the laws and helped to discourage, if not com- 
pletely end, racial discrimination in employment. 
The Federal Government could have added con- 
siderable clout to the antidiscrimination efforts by 
vigorously using its substantial market leverage 
and refusing to do business with companies found 
guilty of discrimination. However, Congress 
chose to use these powers sparingly. 

Of major concern to the Great Society were 
employment-related problems faced by the poor. 
These problems were widespread and persistent, 
and national economic policy changes had only 
limited effects on them. The Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act of 1964 created the Neighborhood 
Youth Corps (NYC), a job creation program for 
economically disadvantaged high school stu- 
dents and dropouts; the Job Corps, a residential 
program in which school dropouts handicapped 
by a debilitating environment could be trained 
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away from their homes in surroundings condu- 
cive to acquiring a skill; and the Work Experience 
and Training program, an effort to help public as- 
sistance recipients and other needy people to 
achieve economic independence. Public Service 
Careers, created somewhat later, aimed at devel- 
oping subprofessional jobs for the poor in the 
public sector. The antipoverty efforts also created 
the Community Action Program, which was 
expected to include locally designed employment 
and training projects as a part of community 
action activities in poverty neighborhoods. The 
Model Cities program, established in 1965, pro- 
moted manpower projects as part of an effort to 
revitalize urban neighborhoods. The needs of mil- 
lions of disabled persons were recognized in 
expanded vocational rehabilitation programs. 

Paralleling the increase in manpower outlays 
was an expansion of the welfare system. By the late 
1960's, concern with rising welfare expenditures 
was growing in Congress and elsewhere, and poli- 
cymakers turned to employment and training pro- 
grams to arrest and reverse the increasing welfare 
expenditures. The hope was that the training pro- 
grams would equip welfare recipients with the 
skills necessary to achieve economic independ- 
ence. Projects leading to jobs that would take per- 
sons off welfare rolls proved popular with conser- 
vatives and liberals alike. The former anticipated 
that the outlays for training and related services 
would reduce welfare expenditures, while liberals 
were not at all adverse to offering relief recipients 
some options and additional training, even if it 
would not reduce public spending. Both Demo- 
crats and Republicans clung to this faith in the 
training programs. President Kennedy urged 
training for welfare recipients to motivate them to 
seek economic independence. His slogan was “‘re- 
habilitation instead of relief.”” President Nixon 
recommended vast outlays for ‘“‘workfare instead 
of welfare.”’ 

Experience with the program designed for 
welfare recipients did not justify optimism about 
using training as a means of reducing relief rolls. 
There are good reasons for providing training and 
other services to aid those who depend on meager 
relief, but saving public expenditures is not one of 
them. Appropriate training may help some poor 
persons escape dependency, but the training pro- 
grams of the 1960’s did not prove a profitable 
short-run investment as a substitute for public 
welfare expenditures. 

Numerous reasons accounted for the failure of 
training to reduce dependency. Most families on 
welfare were headed by females. A sizable group of 
these women had health problems. More had 
inadequate education. Many were members of 
minority groups and faced race as well as sex dis- 
crimination. Most had young children in need of 
day care, which was in short supply and more 
likely to be expensive than dependable. Transpor- 
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tation and health difficulties, childrens’ needs, 
and pregnancy often interrupted training or 
employment. Most of the training was quite lim- 
ited and did not provide significant skills. Most 
crucial was the fact that jobs were not available to 
all who overcame these obstacles. 

The limited success in moving relief recipients 
to economic independence through training, and 
the loose labor markets that developed in the 
1970's, led to greater emphasis on direct job 
creation in contrast to training. The idea was to 
improve work force participation by stimulating 
the demand for certain target groups, rather than 
just improving their qualifications. Attempts to 
subsidize employers to hire disadvantaged 
workers proved less than successful. Government 
administrators found it difficult to distinguish 
between normal hiring by employers and subsid- 
ized hiring. As a result, subsidies frequently 
reduced taxes without producing any additional 
hiring. 

As an alternative to direct subsidization, the 
Federal Government in 1971 allowed employers a 
tax credit amounting to 20 percent of the first 
year’s gross wages for hiring workers from welfare 
rolls. However, few employers took advantage of 
this policy. 

Disappointed with the limited success of the 
direct subsidy plans, the Government turned to 
direct job creation, including the hiring of disad- 
vantaged workers, to reduce unemployment. 
Although State and local payrolls expanded much 
more rapidly than private sector employment 
during the three decades following World War II, 
Congress passed the Emergency Employment Act 
of 1971, which provided funds to State and local 
governments to hire additional workers. The pro- 
gram proved popular in the period of high unem- 
ployment that prevailed in the 1970's, and by the 
middle of the decade Federal funds were paying 
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for some 300,000 workers employed by State and 
local governments. 

By the beginning of the 1970's a variety of 
employment and training programs was being 
operated out of the Department of Labor. Since 
they were all directed from Washington, the speci- 
fications they provided were not always appro- 
priate to local problems. The Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act (CETA) was 
passed in 1973 to correct this shortcoming by shar- 
ing policymaking authority with State and local 
officials to design and manage the programs as 
they saw fit in their areas. The Federal-State net- 
work of employment services was not included 
under CETA, but coordination of CETA 
programs with related efforts is being undertaken 
by the Employment and Training Administration 
(ETA), which is responsible for implementing 
CETA as well as other employment functions not 
incorporated in the 1973 law. 

The employment and training programs 
conducted under CETA and other programs con- 
stitute a far-reaching and intricate system to help 
unemployed and underemployed workers, and 
they are operated at considerable cost. In the 
1950’s,when Congress considered aid to workers 
stranded in economically depressed areas, debate 
centered on a $10 million annual appropriation. 
Even this amount was too much for some 
members of Congress, who thought that the Fed- 
eral Government had no business spending tax- 
payers’ money to train unemployed workers. 
They loudly expressed the fear that this initial 
program would lead to vast new Federal expendi- 
tures. And they were right. By the time the Nation 
celebrated its bicentennial anniversary, the mil- 
lions had turned into billions. Altogether, the 
Federal Government spent approximately $9 bil- 
lion in fiscal year 1976 to support employment, 
training, and antidiscrimination efforts (table). 

This multibillion dollar effort provided a vari- 
ety of employment and training services, 
including the following: 

® Institutional training programs and 

residential facilities providing orientation, 
prevocational, vocational, and remedial 
skill training and adult basic education; 
Subsidized employment opportunities with 
private employers, such as on-the-job train- 
ing and preapprenticeship programs, and 
work experience and public service employ- 
ment in the public sector; 





Outreach and assessment efforts to locate 
potential clients, test and counsel them, and 
refer them to appropriate programs; 
Training allowances, medical assistance, 
day care, and other supportive services; 
Placement, job development, and labor 
market information programs; and 
Research, program evaluation, and collec- 
tion of labor market data. 

Recent innovative approaches to manpower de- 
velopment have contributed greatly to the 
effectiveness of Government programs. For 
instance, a whole range of groups has benefited 
from employment and training services, rather 
than a single group. MDTA was designed toassist 
the technologically displaced. The poor, regard- 
less of cause, were included under the Economic 
Opportunity Act in 1964, and services were 
extended on a large scale to welfare recipients and 
disabled persons after 1967. More recently, under 
CETA, there has been an increase in services for 
veterans and job creation for the unemployed. 

It has been found that just as different types of 
persons can benefit from any one program, differ- 
ent types of programs can be brought to bear on 
the problems of a single group. It was recognized 
that basic education, counseling, medical care, 
and other services might be required along with 
training to prepare some persons entering the 
labor market. These multiple services are offered 
by the employment and training programs, along 
with educational stipends to veterans, rehabili- 
tation measures for the disabled, and related gov- 
ernmental efforts. Each target group is presumed 
to need a variety of services. 

Another promising development was the es- 
tablishment of institutional training facilities for 
the unemployed and disabled. Before the passage 
of the MDTA and the expansion of Federal aid for 
vocational rehabilitation, such facilities were 
available on a very limited scale for adult men and 
women. However, some opposed the separation of 
remedial instruction from other types of educa- 
tion. As more and more adults returned to school 
to pursue their intellectual interests or to renew 
their skills, remedial education and training 
became an integral part of general adult education 
programs. The advocates of an integrated system 
favored a comprehensive program coordinating 
training programs and programs for those pursu- 
ing avocational interests. 

Have these multibillion dollar efforts paid off? 
No yardsticks have been designed to measure ade- 
quately the success or failure of social programs. 
Any conclusions must therefore necessarily be 
subjective and based on normative judgments. 
Nevertheless, some conclusions can be reached on 
which a broad consensus does exist. 

First and foremost, investing in human re- 
sources makes sense. Estimates of cost-benefit 
ratios are always open to question, but the invest- 


ment has been justified in dollars and cents, with- 
out even considering the less tangible benefits. 

Not all the millions who have participated in 
the employment and training programs have been 
helped. But the record is clear that many enrollees 
learned new skills, found better jobs, and learned 
to function more effectively and the families of 
many more were fed while the enrollees under- 
went training or rehabilitation. 

In our most recent history, the Nation has been 
buffeted increasingly by the pressures of inflation 
and unemployment. The earlier history of the 
Federal role in employment and human resource 
development may hold some lessons for coping 
with today’s economic ills. It is evident that the 
public educational system is not fully meeting the 
demands of the labor market or the needs of many 
working Americans. It is also clear that fiscal and 
monetary policies alone will not keep the econ- 
omy on an even keel. More structural measures to 
help people adjust to living and working in a 
complex society are necessary if increasing 
numbers of people are not to be rejected from the 
mainstream of society and become dependent on 
welfare. Vigorous implementation of proscrip- 
tions on discrimination in employment, housing, 
and other activities are necessary. Better mecha- 
nisms to help persons stranded in labor surplus 
areas as well as an improved public service 
employment system are also needed. 

Mainstream America still has room for more 
people, and an affluent and a compassionate 
democratic society can do more for those in need 
than merely keeping them housed and fed. The 
various employment, training, and_ rehabili- 
tation efforts have helped individuals who found 
it difficult to compete in the labor market to de- 
velop potentials to earn a living and to function 
with dignity. Some eight centuries ago Jewish 
philosopher Moses Maimonides urged his con- 
temporaries to ‘‘anticipate charity by preventing 
poverty; assist the reduced fellowman . . .so that 
he may earn an honest livelihood.’’ His admoni- 
tion remains sound today. oO 





Federal Outlays for Employment and Training Programs, 
1964, 1970, and 1976 (millions) 





Activity 1964 1970 1976 

(est.) 
Institutional training $105 $614 $959 
On-the-job training 5 280 532 
Vocational rehabilitation 96 194 892 
In-school work support 263 547 





Postschool work support 220 956 
Public service employment 3,418 
Labor market services 
(job placement and 
antidiscrimination) 184 391 769 
Child care and other 37 141 784 
Administration, research, 
and miscellaneous 23 143 196 
Total 150 2.546 9,053 





Source: U.S. Office of Management and Budget. 
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Sputnik Put 
Schools and 
‘Training in 
New Orbit 


by Stephen Altman 


On the morning of October 4, 1957, 
the Soviet news agency, Tass, an- 
nounced: 

‘*The first artificial satellite in the 

world has now been created. The 

first satellite was launched in the 

USSR ... . Artificial earth satellites 

will pave the way for space travel 

and it seems that the present genera 
tion will witness how the freed and 
conscious labor of the people of the 
new socialist society turn even the 
most daring of man’s dreams into 
reality.” 

Reality in this instance was Sput- 
nik, short for “Ikustvennyi Sputnik 
Zemli,’’ meaning “‘artificial traveler 
around the earth.”’ It measured 22 
inches in diameter, weighed 184 
pounds, whirled through space at 
18,000 miles per hour at altitudes rang- 
ing from 170 to 570 miles, circled the 
earth every 95 minutes, and broadcast 
a radio signal which went “‘beep- 
beep.”’ And it at once chagrined and 
alarmed the American people. 

Bruised pride was part of it. We had 
long boasted of our Yankee ingenuity 
and the ability of our inventors, engi- 
neers, and scientists to be the first to 
astound the world with new creations. 


For example, just 12 years earlier we 


had ended a world war with an atomic 
bomb. We liked to think that Tellers 
Conants, Whitnevs, Edisons, and 
Wrights flourished best in a fre 
natuion, and that Communists just 
could not match us scientifically or 
technologically. Consequently, when 
the Russians launched Sputnik, it 
came as a shock and placed the Unit 
ed States second in the space race 
Fear was another factor. We were 
locked in a cold war, the Soviet Union 
had nuclear weapons, and now we 
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imagined Russian bombs falling 
straight down from the sky. Earlier, 
Soviet Premier Khrushchev had 
announced the successful test of an 
intercontinental ballistic missile 
(ICBM) witha range of 5,000 miles, but 
the first man-made space satellite 
awed the world. And on November 3, 
1957, when the Soviets launched a 
bigger satellite—this one, half a ton, 
and carrying a live dog—Americans 
looked up into the night sky and 
watched it pass. 


Meanwhile, we had been devel- 
oping a satellite of our own. On launch 
date, December 6, 1957, the Vanguard 
rocket which was to put it in space 
exploded 6 feet off the ground at Cape 
Canaveral, Fla. The aborted effort was 
immediately dubbed ‘‘kaputnik”’ or 
‘‘stayputnik” and Khrushchev chided 
that Russian Sputniks were “lonely, 
waiting for American satellites to join 
them in space.”” Americans worried, 
but not only over satellites; they feared 
for the Nation’s security. 














Wide World Photo 


The first picture of Sputnik was made available to the American press by the Russians, who were 
first to put a man-made satellite into orbit around the earth on October 4, 1957 

















President Eisenhower responded by 
naming a Special Assistant to the 
President for Science and Technology. 
The appointment went to Dr. James 
R. Killian, Jr., president of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology 
(MIT), who organized the President’s 
Science Advisory Committee, 15 of the 
top scientists in America. They told 
the President that America was still 
first in science and technology, but that 
keeping up the pace would require bet- 
ter and expanded science and engi- 
neering education in the schools to 
prepare youth for space age advances. 
The educational opportunities would 
be provided for the best of them to 
make science their profession; the 
country would expand its capacity for 
education and training. 

The 85th-Congress rose to meet the 
challenge by passing 80 bills affecting 
education, the most important of 
which was the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act (NDEA) of 1958. NDEA by 
its very title tied Federal aid to educa- 
tion to a purpose beyond education 
itself: ‘‘to strengthen the national 
defense and to encourage and assist in 
the expansion and improvement of 
educational programs to meet critical 
national needs; and for other pur- 
poses.”’ It did, however, recognize that 
America’s educational system needed 
strengthening in areas besides science. 
(Of American high schools in 1957, for 
instance, 4 in 10 offered no foreign lan- 
guage classes.) 

Historically, many Americans had 
been in favor of free education for all 
since the early days of the Republic. 
The Northwest Ordinance of 1787 pro- 
claimed: “Religion, morality and 
knowledge, being necessary to good 
government and the happiness of 
mankind, schools and the means of 
education should forever be encour- 
aged.’ The Morrill Act of 1862 
granted land to colleges, and down 
through the years laws were passed to 
encourage agriculture and technical 
trades, but broad-based financial sup- 
port for higher education was lacking. 
When the Government had spent 
money on higher education, it was for 
some specific goal o1 project. During 
the Great Depression, for example, 
when the Government spent $200 mil- 
lion on university construction pro- 
grams, the expenditure was designed, 
not merely to aid education, but to put 


the unemployed to work. 

During World War II the Federal 
Government began the massive 
funding of university research pro- 
grams to develop the weaponry, tech- 
nical equipment, and medical prod- 
ucts and procedures necessary for total 
war. The atomic bomb was the prod- 
uct of the largest of these research pro- 
grams, the Manhattan Project. 

As a result of the World War II 
requirements, this pattern evolved: 
When the Government had a goal in 


gram. Title III strengthened 
elementary and secondary education 
in science, mathematics, and modern 
foreign languages and was broadened 
to include 50-50 matching grants to 
States to cover a wide range of subjects. 
Other NDEA titles provided graduate 
fellowship programs which expanded 
the supply of teachers and raised the 
quality of college faculties by enabling 
more than 15,000 men and women each 
year to complete doctoral programs; 
gave more than $158 million to the 
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The New York Times, and most other newspapers throughout the United States, headlined 
Russia's launching of Sputnik. At first, astonished Americans thought they were being duped. 





mind, the Nation’s universities and 
colleges would help attain the goal and 
the Government would spend the 
required money. However, general aid 
to education was still not widely 
acceptable. 

When Sputnik went into orbit, the 
Nation realized that its leadership in 
science and technology could no 
longer be taken for granted. It turned 
to academic institutions for two prod- 
ucts: science and scientists. To get 
ahead of the Soviets, we would require 
new knowledge and information. To 
maintain that flow of knowledge, and 
to put it to use, would require more 
highly trained scientists, engineers, 
technicians, and technologists than we 
had been producing. 

Just how much the Government 
should aid higher education became 
controversial. Because tuitions and 
fees paid only a fraction of the overall 
costs of education, American colleges 
found that high enrollments created 
deficits and Federal money was wel- 
come. On the other hand, many educa- 
tors feared that Federal aid would bring 
Federal control. Sputnik brought the 
issue to a head. 

NDEA funds provided more than 
1.5 million men and women with 
higher learning opportunities through 
its title II National Student Loan Pro- 


States for guidance and testing from 
the elementary to the junior college 
levels; trained 85,000 youth in fields 
such as electronics, drafting design, 
and data processing; and funded lan- 
guage centers. 

The legislation was a breakthrough 
in aid to education, because here, 
finally, was a law which recognized 
that broad-based Federal assistance 
was needed for the country’s school 
and university educational systems. 

The children of the post-World War 
II baby boom had reached college age, 
and a higher percentage of their gener- 
ation required more education and 
job skills than ever before. Already, 
American industry was demanding 
highly trained workers in plants and 
college graduates for management 
positions. 

Recognizing the need for better plan- 
ning and utilization of our work force, 
Congress passed the Manpower De- 
velopment and Training Act (MDTA) 
of 1962, which involved the Federal 
Government in full-scale training 
and basic education programs to 
upgrade workers for jobs requiring 
skills in short supply and contributed 
to national economic strength. 
Administered jointly by the U.S. Office 
of Education and the old Manpower 
Administration of the Department of 
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Labor, MD TA provided classroom 
and on-the-job training for thousands 
ol individuals. (MDT A was superseded 
in 1973 by the Comprehensive Employ 
ment and Traming Act (CETA\), a 
more flexible and decentralized sys 
tem than MDTA, administered by the 
Employment and Training Adminis 
tration of the Department of Labor 

MDTA, in the words of Labor 
Department historian Jonathan Gross 
man, carned the American tradiuon ol 
free education a step further by paying 
people to learn. Enrollees were trained 
lor hundreds of occupations; when ut 
turned out that many of the trainees 
failed to absorb the job instruction 
courses were added in such basic stud 
cs as reading and ariuhmet« 

In the area of research, the Federal 
Government, as well as corporations 
and private foundauons, provided bil 


lhons. For example, American aca 


demic institutions in 1958 spent 
$733.9 million on research, and 2 years 
later the total passed $1 billion. By 
1963, 90 percent of Federal research 
funds went to 100 institutions. At MIT, 
research contracts accounted for 
$113.6 million of the institute's $137.5 
million income. Federal research 
money came mainly from defense 
agencies, the newly created National 
Acronautics and Space Administra- 
tion, and the Office of Education and 
other agencies of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare 

In 1963, following recom- 
mendations by President Kennedy, 
Congress enacted a series of laws to 
provide additional assistance to the 
Nation's educational systems; among 
them the Vocational Education Act, 
Higher Education Facilities Act, the 
Health Professions Education Assist- 
ance Act, and amendments to the 
NDEA 
of the Library Services and Construc- 


The next year saw enactment 


tion Act and the Economic Opportun- 
ity Act; the latter establishing the Job 
Corps. As Kennedy had said, “In the 
new age of scence and space, 
improved education is essential to 
give new meaning to our Nation's 
purpose and power The proper 
Federal role is to identify national 


education goals and to help local, 


State and private authorities build the 
necessary roads to reach those goals."’ 











space race 


An education and training explosion was touched off in America by the launching of Sputnik, 
which showed that the United States would need more scientists and technicians to stay in the 
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The space age created new industries 
and new job markets, but a paradox 
existed in our national economy: pov- 
erty in the midst of plenty. Despite 
high employment, many Americans 
were out of work because they lacked 
either the education, training, or atti- 
tudes required to get and hold decent 
jobs. The Vocational Education Act, 
combined with MDTA, expressed the 
Nation's determination to aid jobless 
youth and adults regardless of race, col- 
or, oF economic Status in preparing 
for employment in an increasingly 
technological society 

Meanwhile, on March 23, 1965, 
Astronaut Edward White inched out of 
Gemini IV to walk in space and the 
United States was well on the way to 
the moon. In that same year, Congress 
was cnac ung two measures of enor- 
mous importance to education and 
training. The Elementary and Secon- 
dary Education Act provided $60 bil- 
lion over the next 15 years to 25,000 
local school districts. It meant new 
libraries, textbooks, supplementary 
services, research, teacher training and 
special aid to low-income schools 
Ihe Higher Education Act doubled 
existing Construction grants to col- 
leges and universities, provided aid to 
community educational services and 
conunuing education programs, and 
olfered special assistance to new 
schools 

In the 7 years following Sputnik, the 
college population increased from 3 
million to 4.5 million. By 1970, that 
figure reached 7.6 million—more than 
half the members of the college-age 
group. With the help of the Govern- 
ment and private foundations and 
higher tuitions, the universities 
found the means to handle the influx 
of students. The number of students 
on some campuses rivaled the popula- 
tions of small cities. For instance, in 
1970, the University of Minnesota at St. 
Paul counted 59,933 full-time stu- 
dents. By necessity, a new post-sec- 
ondary education system exploded: 
the community colleges, whose stu- 
dents across the Nation, full- and part- 
time, grew to more than 2 million. 

And America won the space race, 
Neil Armstrong walked on the moon, 
and the Nation's investment in educa- 
tion and training by 1970 reached 
$520.3 billion. 0 






























News & Notes 





The AFL-cIO Appalachian Council Manpower 
Project is conducting a 6-month “metric aware- 
ness" program for workers in the 12-State Appa- 


The program is designed to acquaint local union 
education officers and instructors, joint ap- 
prenticeship committees, and others with the 
metric system and to help make conversion to 
metrics easier for older workers. Director 
Richard Wilkes says, "If the United States 
hopes to compete in the world market, it 
is obvious that a change in the standards of 
measurement must evolve." 

* * * 


Under an agreement between the Department 
of Labor (DOL) and the Army Corps of Engineers, 
the Facilities Engineer Apprenticeship Program 
will train 1,000 qualified civilians at 59 Army 
bases in the United States to upgrade the main- 
tenance of Army installations and provide 
skilled workers to replace retiring engineers. 
The enrollees will receive 4 years of on-the- 
job training and 1,000 hours of classroom in- 
struction. They will receive certificates 
from DOL as qualified journeymen after success- 
fully completing the training. 


* * * 


Employers planning Christmas parties next 
month, take note. If the festivities start too 
early or get out of hand, try to repress the 
Scrooge syndrome. An arbitrator in Portland, 
Tenn., ordered the Lawnlite Co. to pay 1 hour's 
wages to its employees for shutting down the 
plant when the party started 1 hour early. 

It was scheduled for 11] a.m. last December 23rd 
after a half day's work. But some of the work- 
ers got into the Yuletide cheer at the 9 a.m. 
"coffeebreak." With about half the 300 workers 
milling about and drinking, management shut 
off work at 10 a.m. 





lachian area under an Office of Education grant. 





The National Commission for Manpower Policy, 
in its interim report to Congress, proposes two 
short-range projects aimed at fighting unemploy- 
ment: a Community Job Development Program and a 
Youth Employment Corporation. Both would be fi- 
nanced under title III of the Comprehensive Em- 
ployment and Training Act. The community pro- 
gram would support projects in economically de- 
pressed areas for the chronically unemployed, 
concentrating on the rehabilitation of housing, 
the development of parks and recreational facil- 
ities, and the razing of abandoned buildings. 
The Youth Employment Corporation is proposed as 
a series of experimental projects designed to 
train disadvantaged youth for a wide range of 
employment opportunities. 

* * * 

A retired urban couple needed $6,465 per 
year, exclusive of income taxes, to maintain 
an “intermediate” living standard in 1975, a 
7 percent increase over the previous year, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS). 
Requirements for "lower" and "higher" standards 
increased 6.5 percent to $4,501 and 7 percent 
to $9,598, BLS reported. The hypothetical 
budgets are not based on actual expenditures by 
families, but are estimates of the total cost 
of goods and services providing for health, nor- 
mal participation in community life, and "“con- 
ventional social and physiological needs." 


* * * 


Under a $269,000 Department of Labor con- 
tract, the Purple Heart Veterans Rehabilitation 
Service, Inc. of Long Beach, Calif. will evalu- 
ate and test 1,500 veterans, most of them dis- 
abled, for job readiness. Some 700 veterans 
will be placed directly in jobs and 800 in on- 
the-job training, apprenticeship, and other 
job-related programs. Funds for the program 
are provided under CETA's title III. 
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Epilog to Disaster 
At Teton Dam 


by Deborah A. Holmes 
and W. Richard Sybert 


To the residents of Idaho’s Upper Snake 
River Valley. the ordeal of Teton Dam did 
not end with the immediate loss of lives, 
property, and crops. The loss of employ- 
ment soon emerged as a continuing disas- 
ter which threatened to wreck the lives of 
the survivors as disastrously as the flood 
had ruined their property. The worst possi- 
bilities of this economic threat were 
averted, largely due to the efforts of the 
staff of the Idaho Department of Employ- 
ment. which came quickly to the rescue 
with emergency funds and jobs. 

This desperately needed action was 
made possible by Disaster Unemployment 
Assistance (DUA) and Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act (CETA) 
funds. When the flood subsided, thousands 
of individuals, including businessmen and 
their employees as well as ranchers and 
agricultural workers, were left unemployed 
and without an immediate source of cash. 
Many victims had no money to replace or 
repair their damaged property, or even to 
buy such necessities as groceries, clothing, 
and medicine. The despair expressed by 
Mr. and Mrs. Harold Briggs. a recently 
retired couple living in Sugar City, was typ- 
ical. “We bought almost everything within 
the last year.” said Mrs. Briggs. “People 
say you won't be earning much when you 
retire, so buy everything you need when 
you are still making money. We spent ev- 
erything we had to buy all these things. We 
thought we'd be taken care of the rest of 
our lives. Now it’s all gone.” 

Within hours of the dam’s collapse, the 
rescue operation began to take shape. Ida- 
ho’s Governor Cecil D. Andrus became 
aware of the developing disaster on the 
morning of Saturday, June 5. By noon, he 
was flying to the scene in a twin-engined 
National Guard transport. As he flew over 
the raging waters, watching them scatter 


Deborah A. Holmes is a freelance writer based in Washington, D.C 
W. Richard Sybert is a public information coordinator for the Idaho 
Department of Employment 


United Press International 


cattle, logs. automobiles. houses, barns. 
mobile homes, and Idaho potatoes in ev- 
ery direction, he shared the helpless feel- 
ings of the flood victims who had taken 
refuge on the highest ground they could 
find. During a 28-hour period, the col- 
lapsed dam released 80 billion gallons of 
water, spreading ruin through parts of five 
counties and killing 13 people. 

Andrus proclaimed a five-county disas- 
ter area Sunday morning, June 6th, and on 
the same day President Ford declared the 
affected territory eligible for Federal disas- 
ter relief. 

Sunday morning and evening, the Gov- 
ernor held cabinet meetings with various 
Idaho department heads to plan a strategy 
for relief activities. The State plan was co- 


Downtown Rexburg following 
dam’s collapse, June 5, 1976. 


ordinated with the operation plan of the 
Federal Disaster Assistance Administra- 
tion (FDAA). and one-stop relief centers 
were ordered for Rexburg, the geograph- 
ical center of the devastation, Saint 
Anthony at the northern edge of the 
flooded area. and Idaho Falls at the south- 
ern end. 

State and Federal personnel were 
briefed and trained on Sunday and Mon- 
day. and the disaster centers were in full 
operation by Tuesday. a day ahead of the 
target date established by FDAA. 

The Idaho Department of Employment. 
the U.S. Department of Labor’s State 
Employment Security Agency. operated 
the disaster centers in conjunction with 
Housing and Urban Development (HUD) 


United Press International 
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Mormon family 


rescues 1 year’s food 
supply from flooded 


basement. 


Upended cars in Rexburg and 
remains of new Sugar City home 
swept four blocks from foundation 
into another residence. 


ye» 


— 
ee) 
representatives. who arranged for emer- 
gency housing; Health, Education, and 
Welfare (HEW) personnel, who handled 
medical assistance; and Salvation Army 
and Red Cross workers. who supplied 
food. water, clothes, and other necessities. 
The State agency worked toward three 
immediate goals: 
© To process DUA funds as quickly as 
possible so that flood victims would 
have some cash at their disposal. 
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@ To use CETA and other available 

funding to provide employment in the 
stricken area. 
To reconstruct the Employment Serv- 
ice (ES) and the Unemployment In- 
surance (UI) records which were de- 
stroyed when the Rexburg local office 
was unindated. 

Glenn W. Nichols, director of the Idaho 

Department of Employment, named Field 
Supervisor Ed Thomas as administrator in 


Yass AP 


. ss < - ~. 
2 | = = 
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charge of the disaster operation. Thomas 
quickly assembled a staff of 64 members 
from the Boise central administrative 
office and from local offices throughout 
the State. 

Every Department of Employment 
office in Idaho suspended business as usual 
as employees offered various kinds of as- 
sistance to their neighbors in need at the 
eastern end of the State. The print shop 
and supply division of the Boise central 

















administrative office operated many extra 
hours, producing materials needed by the 
three centers. The computer center in the 
same office immediately began the compli- 
cated job of reconstructing the Rexburg UI 
records and ES job-matching files. Work- 
ing around the clock, the staff completed 
the reconstruction on July 7. 

In response to Secretary of Labor 
Usery’s announcement that $1.5 million in 
DUA benefits would be available to pro- 


vide jobless flood victims with temporary 
income and reemployment assistance, the 
central office began a program to train per- 
sonnel to process DUA claims. The train- 
ing was completed at 3:30 a.m. on June 8, 
and 4 hours later workers were taken to the 
various disaster centers and began taking 
applications for disaster relief. Payments 
for the first week of eligibility—June 6 
through 12—were made to some appli- 
cants on June 17. (As of August 31, 3,680 


Flood victims fill out 
unemployment claims at 
one of three disaster centers. 


Red Cross workers distribute buckets 
and brooms to flood-stricken residents at 
Rexburg Disaster Center. 


people had applied for DUA and $804,000 
had been paid out in DUA benefits, in 
addition to $386,000 in regular UI benefits. 
See Words and Figures, p. 33.) 

In reviewing the progress of the disaster 
relief services after the first week of opera- 
tion, Governor Andrus and Glenn Nichols 
noted that no program had been estab- 
lished to provide the flood victims with 
documentary evidence of the extent of 
damage to their real and personal prop- 
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Disaster 
erty. Andrus and Nichols decided to use 
CETA funds to organize photographic and 
recording teams to assemble evidence of 
the interior and exterior of every damaged 
structure in the disaster area and to re- 
cord damage to agricultural operations 
wherever possible 

The photographs and notes would pro- 
vide the residents and property owners 
with visual and factual records of damages 
to support claims filed with members of 
adjustment and and 
insurance companies 


restitution teams 
Donna Shaffer. a CETA representative 
Boise idaho 
Department of Employment, directed the 


in the local ollice of the 


photography project. Using title I funds 
designated for work experience projects 
she hired 48 high school teachers. house 
wives, Ricks College students, and other 
residents of the flood area to work as pho 
tographers and reporters. She then con- 
ducted a training session, using 22 Insta- 
matic roll-film cameras purchased by the 
Idaho Department of Employment 

The group was divided into six sub- 
groups, each with four teams cons:sting of 
a photographer and a note-pad reporter 
Working with survey maps. the group lead 
ers assigned the recording teams to specil x 
Within a 
CEITA photographers took a 
total of 9.682 pictures of 2 


areas in the tlooded territory 
week. the 
734 units of resi 
dential, farm. and commercial property 
On the third day of the project. the 
Skaggs Drug Co. gave 50 SX 70 Polaroid 
cameras to the Governor for the project 
These cameras enabled the teams to take 
instant pictures which could be given 
immediately to residents and businessmen 


at the sites of damaged properties 


The roll-film pictures were processed, 
identified 


and mailed within the next ? 


weeks. with the asswtance of another 


CETA work expenence group hired at the 
Bouse administrative offices 

Another CETA representative, Phyllis 
Bouse oflice 


Dunn of the local 


was 
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Twenty Colorado Job Corpsmen and 
six staff members from the Collbran 
Civilian Conservation Center near 
Grand Junction joined volunteers in 
cleanup operations after the Big 
Thompson River flood claimed an esti- 
mated 130 lives and left 
persons—many of them 
listed as missing 

Operating bulldozers, front-end load- 
and other construction 
equipment, the Job Corpsmen worked 
10 to 12 hours a day opening roads and 
driveways and removing damaged vehi- 
cles and debris in the Glenhaven, Love- 





scores ol 
campers 


ers, trucks, 


+ 


assigned by Thomas to work with city and 
county officials to coordinate the devel- 
opment of CETA jobs for various clean-up 
chores in the flood area. With the use of 
title | funds. she hired approximately 75 
workers to assist. for varying lengths of 
tume, in the gigantic operation of mucking 
out and mopping up 

The expenditures for the clean-up pro- 
$160,000. The total 
CETA expenditure. including the photo- 
graphy project. contributed approximately 
$180,000 to the economy of the flooded 


ect amounted to 


areca 

The the Federal and 
State efforts was more than matched by the 
resourcefulness and resilience of the area’s 
residents, more than 90 percent of whom 
are Mormons, members of the Church of 
Jesus Christ of the Latter Day Saints. The 
Mormon philosophy of life, which com- 
bines a strong emphasis on self-sufficiency 


effectiveness ol 


with a generous spirit of mutual assis- 
tance, served its followers well in this crisis 
Nearly every Mormon family maintains a 
full year’s supply of food and water at 


home for any emergency. In addition, the 


Job Corpsmen Help in Colorado 


land, and Estes Park areas. Corpsmen 
transported heavy equipment about 200 
miles to the disaster scene from Grand 
Junction. The youth were housed in 
cabins at Greely Camp, just outside 
Glenhaven, which was hardest hit by the 
flood. 

More than 200 survivors left jobless 
by the July 31 disaster received Disaster 
Unemployment Assistance (DUA) at 
three emergency stations set up for 
DUA claimants. State Employment 
Security Agency personnel awarded 
$22,526 in DUA benefits to 209 out of 
232 applicants in August 





Church itself operates a welfare program 
which dwarfs the efforts of many govern- 
ment agencies. Not only do the members of 
Mormon families help each other, but fam- 
ilies assist other families, and in times of 
disaster communities aid other communt- 
ties 

The Rexburg disaster center was located 
in the fieldhouse of Ricks College, a 
Mormon-owned institution built on high 
ground. When the Department of Employ- 
ment personnel began setting up their relief 
programs, they found their burdens greatly 
lightened by local Mormon officials, who 
initiated relief efforts of their own with the 
help of the college's administrators. 

Since the flood, both Governor Andrus 
and Director Nichols have received numer- 
ous appreciative communications from 
residents and local government officials in 
eastern Idaho, thanking them for the serv- 
ices provided by the Department of Labor 
through DUA and CETA. The Labor 
Department staff members who helped 
with the relief work during the Teton Dam 
flood emergency have reason to be proud 
of their accomplishments ) 
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Disaster Unemployment Assistance 


On August 4, 3 days after severe flooding devastated Colora- 
do’s Big Thompson Canyon, unemployment insurance claims 
takers at three emergency centers began to accept area residents’ 
applications for Disaster Unemployment Assistance (DUA). On 
the first day, 42 persons who had lost jobs as a result of the flood 
filed claims for temporary income relief. 

From January through July of this year, emergency benefits 
were similarly made available to workers left jobless by a typhoon 
in Guam, the collapse of the Teton Dam in Idaho, tornadoes in 
Michigan, and disasters in 11 other States. The amount allocated 
through August 4 for DUA was $2.6 million, and the largest 
amount—$1.5 million—went to victims of the Teton Dam disaster. 
Some 6,000 jobless workers received benefits. 

DUA is administered by the Employment and Training 
Administration with Federal funds provided by the Office of 
Emergency Preparedness. Benefits are available to workers who 
lose their jobs because of disasters and are not covered by regu- 
lar Federal-State unemployment insurance programs. Allowan- 
ces are approximately the same as the average weekly amount 
provided under State unemployment insurance laws. 


Before workers can apply for DUA, the President must officially 
recognize the disaster and declare the surrounding area eligible 
for Federal aid under the Disaster Relief Act of 1974. Events that 
may be defined as disasters include hurricanes, tornadoes, 
storms, floods, high waters, wind-driven waters, tidai waves, 
earthquakes, droughts, fires, and landslides. 

The States that received DUA allocations from January through 
August 4, 1976, were Arkansas, Colorado, Idaho, Illinois, Kansas, 
Michigan, Mississippi, Missouri, New York, North Dakota, Okla- 
homa, Pennsylvania, Texas, and Wisconsin. Guam also received 
assistance in the wake of typhoon Pamela. 

In 1975, 30 officially recognized disasters occurred in Puerto 
Rico and 21 States: Alabama, Alaska, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Missis- 
sippi, Montana, Nebraska, New Jersey, New York, North Dakota, 
Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Texas, and Washington. 
Seven States suffered more than one disaster. 

The amount allocated for DUA in 1975 was slightly more than 
$3 million, and about 13,400 individuals were determined eligible 
for benefits. 

Paul Ralli 


Paul Ralli is a program analyst, Office of Administration and Management, Employment and 
Training Administration 
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Estelle Thomas 
WINs Through 


by Gloria S. Cohen 


When Estelle Thomas walked into the 
office of the Work Incentive (WIN) pro- 
gram of the Louisiana State employment 
service one day in May 1969, she needed 
help—and she knew it. 

“I had had some college courses and 
work experience, but I just hadn’t been 
able to find myself,” she says. “I was receiv- 
ing public assistance to help support myself 
and my retarded son Dmytrik, whose med- 
ical costs were very high. But what I really 
wanted was training for a good job.” 

The WIN Program, an Employment and 
Training Administration/Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare effort to 
help welfare recipients make the transition 
from dependency to financial independ- 
ence, went to work. Today, thanks to the 
boost from WIN, Thomas is making $160 a 
week as a prosthetics technician at the New 
Orleans shop of J. E. Hanger, Inc., one of 
the largest firms in its field. She was one of 
the first black women in her occupation in 
the United States. 

Prosthetics is the construction, assem- 
bly, repair, and adjustment of artificial 
limbs. A_ prosthetics technician must 
fashion limb devices from metal, plastics, 
and leather, using welding equipment, 
drills, and hand tools. 

The WIN Program referred Thomas toa 
prosthetics training program because the 
battery of tests administered to her showed 
that she had a high degree of mechanical 
aptitude and liked to work with tools and 
materials. The program, which was con- 


Gloria S. Cohen is a master counselor with the WIN Program of the 
| ouisiana State Employment Service 





ducted by the Veterans Administration 
(VA) Hospital in New Orleans, involved 9 
months of training at Delgado, a local 
trade school. 

Included were welding, mechanical 
drawing, mathematics, anatomy, biology, 
4'4 months of prosthetics, and 44 months 
of orthotics (the making of leg braces and 
other orthopedic devices). Most of the stu- 
dents were white, male, and handicapped 
veterans of Korea or Vietnam. Thomas 
completed the program in June 1970 witha 
“B” average. 

When Thomas started to work for the 
Hanger company, she was an apprentice 
technician. The first year, she painted and 
laminated artificial legs. Then she 
advanced to working with below-knee 
amputees, including patients referred from 
the VA Hospital. Finally, in May 1974, she 
was certified as a prosthetics technician by 
the American Board of Certification of 
Orthotics and Prosthetics. 

“I have enjoyed my new career immen- 
sely,” says Thomas. “Oh, there have been 
plenty of downs to go along with the ups. 
Getting used to patients’ limb stumps is not 
easy, and there have been a few male 
patients who resisted the idea of a woman 
prosthetist. But the gratification of helping 
to make life more beautiful and bearable 
for patients outweighs all the disadvan- 
tages.” 

Ernest Estradron, a truckdriver who lost 
both legs to a vascular disease, was one of 
Thomas’ first patients; and he admits he 
was surprised to see a woman treating him. 
But he was delighted with the work she did 
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‘helsing to mabe lille mese 
beautiful...” 





in helping him increase his mobility by 
changing from |14-pound wooden legs to 6- 
pound plastic legs. 

Another pleased patient is lone Adolph, 
who has had an artificial foot for most of 
her 60 years. She says, “Estelle is one of the 
best. She is extremely patient, and she can 
match any man in her work and knowl- 
edge. I’ve heard many patients ask for her; 
and in my own case, she gave me the en- 
couragement I needed to adapt to a more 
modern foot device.” 

The door to opportunity which WIN 
helped Estelle Thomas to knock at 6 years 
ago is still opening onto new vistas. The 
Hanger company hopes to send her to 
Northwestern University to take a course 
leading to final certification in prosthetics. 

“I think she’s going to keep succeeding,” 
says Hanger Administrator Roy Douglas. 
“It’s a lot more than her expertise that 
makes me say that—it’s her willing hands 
and heart.” Oo 
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Following are summaries of reports on research 
and development projects funded by the 
Employment and Training Administration (ETA), 
formerly the Manpower Administration (MA). 
Unless otherwise indicated, the reports are avail- 
able from the National Technical Information 
Service, 5285 Port Royal Road, Springfield, Va. 
22151, for the price indicated. Send remittance 
with order and specify accession number (PB 
plus following number). 


Contributions of Vocational 
Education, Training, and Work 
Experience to the Early 
Career Achievements 

of Young Men 


This report studies the effectiveness of high 
school curricula in preparing non-college- 
attending young males for careers. The docu- 
ment is the Ph.D. dissertation of John T. Grasso 
presented at Ohio State University. 


Based upon data from the National Longitudi- 
na! Surveys of Young Men during 1966-69, spon- 
sored by ETA, the study used as criteria a wide 
variety of vocationally relevant items, including: 
(1) scores on atest of general occupational infor- 
mation; (2) attitudes of youth toward the ade- 
quacy of their preparation for work; (3) participa- 
tion in post-school programs of various kinds; (4) 
skill level of first and subsequent jobs; (5) aver- 
age hourly earnings; (6) measures of long-run 
career potential; (7) overall job satisfaction; and 
(8) unemployment experience. 


According to Grasso, the findings do not 
support the views of proponents of career educa- 
tion that vocational training at the secondary 
education level is superior to other high school 
curricula in preparing youth for the world of 
work. He found that vocational students were 
“undistinguished in their general knowledge of 
occupations.” Analysis of the skill level of the 
post-school jobs obtained by the young persons 
also “failed to indicate an advantage for gradu- 
ates of vocational programs.” 


Grasso relates his findings to several aspects 
of the continuing debate about education and 
training policies. He recommends that schools 
make greater efforts to inform youth, their 
parents, and the communities they serve about 
the wide variety of career opportunities that 
exist. Schools also should relate curriculum 
offerings to various career possibilities. 


The role and importance of existing post-high 
school training and learning opportunities need 
pointing up, says Grasso, who also urges author- 
ities to increase the accessibility of post-school 
training to all youth. There is a need to continue 
reducing discrimination and to assist young 
blacks in finding jobs. 


Grasso emphasizes that the report did not 
explore all respects in which vocational pro- 
grams might be advantageous over nonvoca- 
tional training, for instance the “holding power" 
of different curricula in high schools. 


The 150-page report is complete with tabular 
data. NTIS (PB 232 331), $5.50. 


The Labor Supply for 
Lower Level Occupations 


In contrast to the recent spate of literature con- 
cerned with so-called higher status occupations, 
this monograph, based on a report, deals with the 
least desirable jobs and who will fill them in the 
1980's. The publication is the result of a Depart- 
ment of Labor grant to the National Planning 
Association, Washington, D.C. Harold Wool, 
with the help of Bruce D. Phillips, conducted the 
study and is the author. 


Wool defines the least desirable jobs as those 
with “low pay, low skill requirements, limited 
training or advancement opportunities, boring or 
menial duties, and poor working conditions.” 
Workers who hold “jobs of the last resort” 
include domestic servants, janitors and cleaners, 
cooks and kitchen workers, laundry workers, and 
many laborers. In recent years, 1 out of 10 
workers occupied lower level jobs. 


Members of disadvantaged groups such as 


blacks, recent immigrants, and farm-to-city 
migrants in the past held the largest share of 
such jobs, along with women and youth. Wool, 
however, sees this source drying up in the 1980's 
as pressure builds to assist disadvantaged per- 
sons gain entry into the higher paying, higher 
status jobs. Along with this, the author projects a 
more fully employed work force because of a 
reduced rate of growth in its size resulting from 
slower population growth. He also sees a more 
educated work force because more persons will 
be attending school longer. 

Hence this thesis of Wool: Employers will have 
greater difficulty filling the least desirable jobs in 
the years ahead. 


Given such a trend, Wool sees the following 
problems arising: 


e Although employees should have ample 
applicants for the better jobs, firms will have 
greater vacancy and turnover rates and poorer 
worker morale in the low-skill, low-status jobs. 


® Minority members and women now being 
helped under equal opportunity provisions will 
experience greater competition from the 
majority-worker groups seeking assistance, with 
the possibility of confrontations developing. 


e Public employment and training agencies 
whose primary clientele in recent years have 
been disadvantaged persons could be burdened 
by conflicting demands for services from better 
educated workers seeking assistance and 
employers who will need greater help in filling 
lower level jobs. 


Wool therefore recommends upgrading of 
many of the least desirable jobs and elimination 
of others. Our society may have to depend more 
on low-wage countries to provide goods now 
produced by low skilled, low-paid workers. Also, 
persons depending on low-wage workers such 
as domestics will have to make do by themselves 
or rely more on commercial firms to provide the 
services. 


The monograph may be obtained from the 
Inquiries and Publications Unit, Employment 
and Training Administration, U.S. Department of 
Labor, Room 10225, 601 D Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C, 20213. 
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Following isa selected listof 
publications on employment and 
related matters. Single copies of 
Employment and Training 
Administration publications for 
which no price is indicated canbe 
obtained free by writing or tele- 
phoning the Inquiries Division, 
Employment and Training 
Administration, U.S. Department 
of Labor, Room 10225, 601 D St., 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20213. 
Requests for copies of other free 
publications listed should— 
unless otherwise indicated—be 
sent directly to the source 
indicated at the following ad- 
dresses: Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, U.S. Department of Labor, 
Room 1512, General Accounting 
Office Building, Washington, 
D.C. 20212; President's Commit- 
tee on Employment of the Hand- 
icapped, U.S. Department of La- 
bor, Room 660, Vanguard Build- 
ling, Washington, D.C. 20210. 

Please enclose a self-addressed 
| label with all requests for free 
| publications. For publications 
| not available free, write the Su- 
| perintendent of Documents, 
| Government Printing Office, 
| Washington, D.C. 20402, and 
| enclose payment. 





| Worklife 
Monthly magazine of the Em- 
ployment and Training Adminis- 
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Please send 


WORKLIFE 
in name of 





GIFT SUBSCRIPTION FORM 


gift subscription to 


tration. Covers broad spectrum 
of programs and developments 
in job training and employment, 
including efforts to aid the dis- 
advantaged, upgrading, voca- 
tional education, research, and 
hiring of the physically and 
mentally handicapped. Also 
contains publications page and 
frequent book reviews. Single 
copy $1.30; annual subscription 
$15.30, foreign mailing $19.15. 


Unemployment Insurance 
Statistics 


Monthly Employment and Train- 
ing Administration report pro- 
vides data from the 50 States, 
the District of Columbia, Puerto 
Rico, and the Virgin Islands on 
benefit payment activities, em- 
| ployer contributions, appeals 
| decisions, and disqualifications 
by issues. Data provided for se- 
| lected industries and major oc- 
| cupational groups; and by 
claimant's age, sex, and dura- 
tion of unemployment. 





| 


| Monthly Labor Review 


| Monthly Bureau of Labor Statis- 
| tics research journal in econom- 
| ics and the social sciences. In- 
| cludes analytical articles and 
| current data on prices, wages, 
| and productivity; employment 
and unemployment; and hours 





and earnings. Also reports on 
important developments in in- 
dustrial relations, significant 
court decisions, union conven- 
tions, and labor developments 
abroad. Includes statistics sec- 
tion and book review depart- 
ment. Single copy $2.40; annual 
subscription $20.00, foreign 
mailing $25.00. 


Performance 


Monthly magazine of the Presi- 
dent's Committee on Employ- 
ment of the Handicapped. Cov- 
ers progress in nationwide pro- 
gram to provide employment 
opportunities for all handi- 
capped workers, new promo- 
tional and educational ideas 
and activities for the handi- 
capped, and latest develop- 
ments in rehabilitation and 
placement. 


Job Safety & Health 


Monthly magazine published by 
Occupational Safety and Health 
Administration. Covers develop- 
ments in industrial safety, with 
special reference to activities of 
States and Federal agencies. 
Single copy $1.15; annual sub- 
scription $13.60, foreign mailing 
$17 





Employment and Wages 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 
quarterly with statistics on em- 
ployment and wages of workers 
covered by State unemployment 
insurance laws and of Federal 
workers covered by unemploy- 
ment compensation. 





Occupational Outlook 
Quarterly 


Illustrated periodical written in 
nontechnical language pub- 
lished four times during the 
school year by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics for counselors, 
teachers, educators, parents, 
and others who work with 
young people; students; and 
people interested in finding or 
changing jobs. Reports on 
emerging jobs, educational and 
training opportunities, salary 
trends, and the effects of 
changing technology on jobs. 
Supplements and brings up to 
date information in the biennial 
Occupational Outlook Hand- 
book. Sources of free or inex- 
pensive work force publications 
are also listed. Single copy $1.30; 
annual subscription $4.00, 
foreign mailing $5.00. 
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Editor, WORKLIFE, U.S. Department of Labor, 601 D Street N.W., Washington, D.C. 20213. 
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The Gift of WORKLIFE 


Someone on your holiday list would welcome the gift of WORKLIFE. 
All concerned with the world of work can benefit from WORKLIFE’s 
informative articles on employment and training. 


And for history buffs, WORKLIFE offers a complete set of 1976 issues 
featuring the Bicentennial series, more than 30 articles tracing the 
American worker's role in shaping our Nation. 


The editors of WORKLIFE will be pleased to notify the recipient of your 
thoughtful gift. Just complete the form on the back of this page and 
mail promptly. 

Gift subscriptions will begin with the December issue. To give the 

12 issues in the Bicentennial series, check the Bicentennial box. 
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